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CHARIVARIA. 
Tue Imperial Ethiopian Rubbei 
Company, which was before the public | 


some misconception. A correspondent, | 


the Company was formed with 
rubber, stronger than India rubber, 
which would enable the Ethiopian to 
change his skin. 


President Tarr has approved plans 
for raising the battleship -—— 
Maine, and it will shortly be 
possible to ascertain whether 
the sinking of the vessel, 
which was the cause of the 
war with Spain, was the 
work of the Spaniards. If the 
contrary should be proved, it 
is understood that the war 
will be cancelled. 





‘If a man is to be locked | 


up for drinking too much; 
beer, what,” asked a man at. 


the Surrey Quarter Sessions, | 
“is England coming to?”’| 
What, indeed. She will soon | 
be a tight little island no 
longer. 


At the opening of the Busi- 
ness Exhibition at Olympia, | 
Mr. Curnnick stated that it, 
was evident that the aims 
of this and previous exhibi- 


tions had not been in vain, 
similar undertakings having 


heen organised in Germany. | 
We had no idea the object 


of this undertaking was to! 

‘ 
make our trade rivals buck 
up. 


Sir Maurice Levy, M.P., 
is said to have been seriously 
alarmed at the following! ,,. 


propos of their interview with the | 


mod Secretary last week, it has| 
been suggested that costermongers, ' 


their 
is such a journal 
What about The 


should have an organ of 
But surely there 
already in existence, 


Barron News ? 


The “ London St: atistics ”’ just issued 
by the L.C.C. having drawn attention | 
to the fact th: ut the weather of Berlin’ 
is much worse than that of London, the 
Kaiser, it is said, will at once arrange 








last week, is evidently the subject of|and painstaking 


“AND COMIN’ 


head-lines which appeared in| She. “Er: 
a contemporary last week :—————— 
PARLIAMENTARY - LEVIES 
QUESTION OF DISPOSAL RAISED, 


Whose rights are so often threatened, | 
own. , 


lto remedy a state of affairs that is de- | 


| rogatory to the pride of the Fatherland. | falls from great heights. 


A word of praise for the thorough 
manner in which | 


for example, wants to know whether|Some figures which we have often 
the |} searched for 
object of placing on the market a|be found there. 
following :— 


elsewhere in vain may 
We refer 


“ Number of children selling cough | 
| tablets i in the streets: 
Exempt from school . oe 2 
Not exempt . ‘ . ; 2 


to the | 


remarkable stories of men who survived 
Our contem- 
| porary might have mentioned the cool- 
ness of a workman who, while descend- 
ing from some scaffolding, saw a mate 


Ithese Statistics have been compiled. | falling down from the “eighth floor. 


| "Exe, Bill,” he said as his friend 
‘flashed past him, “you'll be down 
before me—you might order my beer.” 
| : 

Upon the sails of H.M.S. Undine 
| being unfurled at Chatham last week, 
the ship’ s cat rolled out on deck. She 
had been enshrouded there for fifteen 

_ days, but was still alive. It 











is evidently not so easy to 
abolish the cat in the Navy 
as some persons imagine. 


The decision that SHak- 
SPEARE shall be a_ leading 
feature of the Lord Mayor's 
Show this year is said to be 
causing considerable anxiety 
to the City Police, who fear 
a demonstration by the 
Baconians, headed by Sir 
KpwarpDurntnc- LAWRENCE. 


The engagement of Miss 
PAULINE CHASE is once more 
announced. This time it is 
to Mr. GRAHAME WHITE. 
Peter Pan was always «a bit 
of a flier, and he ought to do 
better than ever this year. 


‘Mr. GreorGe Grnson of 
Sible Hedingham,” we read, 
“has visited the Braintree 
October Fair for fifty-five 
successive years, and 
bought a horse on each occa- 
sion.” His collection is said 
to be unique. 


has 


rom an announcement of 
the Pleasure Gardens Theatre, 
Folkestone :—“ October 3rd 
LOOKING FOR TROUBLE. Octo- 














HOME IT RAN GIGHT INTO A LEASTLY TRAY.’ “ ia 
sient om whet ber 6th—THE APPLE OF EDEN. 
——= EE . They seem to have wasted 
Mr. H. B. Irving, it is announced,;no time in finding what they were 
is to build a new theatre in Charing) looking for. 
Cross Road, and he will call it the) 
Irving Theatre. This disposes of the! 

4 | The Cheerful Send-off. 
rumour that he intended to name it 2s : ; 
the Lewis Waller Theatre ‘There is a new name among the apothecaries 

. ‘ ‘ , | of Roseau to-day. Messrs. and have 


A taxicab carrying Mr. GeraLp pu 
Maurier, Mr. Marsu Auwen, and Mr. 
LAWRENCE GrossmitH, last week 
dashed into and smashed 
standard at Golder’s Green and then 
felled a telegraph-post. 


art of bringing the house down. 


The Lance 


‘t has been publishing some 


It is supposed 
PI 
that the oeeupants were practising the | 


{opened a new business under the style Tur 
RoseAu Puarmacy. We sincerely wish the 
undertakers a full measure of prosperity.’ 


The Dominica Chroni 


a lamp-| 


fHE SPORTSMAN’SIL OME (57°) 
BEDFORD HOTEL, 
Tavistock, Devon.’ 
Adv'. in © The Field.” 
| No doubt as to the of the 
liquor there. 


strength 
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POLITICS FOR THE. PULPIT. 


[‘‘I find it rather difficult during this period of conferring (/uughter 
without doing some mischief to engage in an ordinary political con- 
troversy.”” Opening of Mr. Lloyd (leorge’s recent sermon at the City 
7: mae. | 

Tne following little speech is intended as a guide to any 
Radical politician who may have the good fortune to 
secure a place of divine worship for his next electioneering 
campaign. Veneration for his surroundings will very 
properly put a check upon the more violent methods of the 
secular hustings. But under the guise of an unprejudiced 
reformer he may do a lot of quiet party work by sug- 
gesting that the conduct of certain classes, which chiefly 
belong to the Other Side, are at the root of our national 
evils, and that if His Side were given a free hand England 
would soon be turned into a Garden of Eden. 


My beloved Brethren, Heaven forbid that I should 
profane this sacred edifice—designed, as it is, for religious 
worship—by introducing any element of political partisan- 
ship into my discourse; but I do say that, if we wish to 
correct the social evils which we all deplore, we must seek 
some likelier cure for them than Tariff Reform. 

A wave of revolutionary feeling is sweeping over the 
countries of the earth. You trace it even in Britain, where, 
under the blessings of our present fiscal system, the poorest 
enjoy Free Food; you can therefore imagine what it must 
be like in countries that labour under the curse of Protec- 
tion. ..« » 

Charity is the first of Christian virtues, and I will there- 
fore give his due to the dey—to the inventor, that is, of 
‘Tariff Reform—and say that it was Mr. CHAMBERLAIN who 
forced our attention upon the poverty in our midst, at the 
time when he published his raging and tearing propaganda. 

3ut he failed to lay his finger upon the cause of the disease. 
Where lies that cause? It lies, my Brethren, with the 
Ipte Ricw. 

Standing here, a preacher in the House of God, I will 
not speak of them as bloated Tories, but you know very 
well what I mean. ‘There are myriads of them on the free 
list—practically a charge upon the State, just like Old Age 
Pensioners. 

And how do they spend their unearned leisure, these 
landed loafers? They spend it on golf courses; they spend 
itin motors, invariably exceeding the speed limit. Not that 
I condemn these pastimes as heinous in themselves, so long 
as they are used, as in my case, merely to recharge the 
nerve-cells exhausted by devotion to altruistic labour. 

But there are bloodier sports than these (I do not, 
of course, refer to the pursuit of rabbits, the sole relaxa- 
tion left to the poor down-trodden agricultural classes). 
And here let me quote from the inspired words that fell 
from the lips of one of our greatest divines, Mr. Luoyp 
GrorGE, in the course of that sermon.in the City Temple 
for which its pastor, the Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, prognos- 
ticated immortality : “‘ Among the many contrasts,” said the 
preacher, “ which a rich country like ours presents between 
the condition of rich and poor, there is none more striking 
than the profligate extravagance with which land by the 
square mile is thrown away upon stags and pheasants and 
partridges, as compared with the miserly greed with which 
it is doled out for the habitations of men, women and 
children.” 

Thank God, I have never spilt the blood of innocent 
bird or beast. But I have seen fertile tilths laid bare as 
the arid wastes of Sahara, and their struggling tenants 
forced into urban slums, just that the land might serve as 
a better breeding-ground for partridges. I have seen the 





everlasting hills of Argyll and Inverness, once the thriving 
centres of the white-heather industry, swept clean of their 
teeming population, that my lord might get a clearer view 
of the stag whose blood he wants. Always blood—blood 
where there should be bloom: the people’s good sacrificed 
to private gore. 

And this is the class that makes so loud a fuss about 
Form LV. 

Dearly beloved Liberals—fellow-worshippers, I should 
say—Il will forbear to traverse the argument that to this 
same class we have always owed the highest unpaid 
service in Parliament and elsewhere; I will ignore the 
allegation that upon their capital, invested in numberless 
enterprises, the people depend for their employment, not 
less than upon earned wealth; I will refrain from answer- 
ing those who pretend that our present fiscal system may 
have contributed something to the decline of agriculture 
and the resulting congestion of our towns. All this would 
mean a discussion of political and economic facts for 
which the pulpit is no place. 

That restraining thought further precludes me from 
suggesting any scheme by which the wealth of the country 
might be increased. I am permitted merely to remind you 
how it is written: “The Earth is the People’s and the 
fulness thereof’’; and to show that by concentrating upon 
its usurpers those weapons of taxation which Heaven has 
placed in our hands we may yet see if restored to its 
rightful owners for purposes of redistribution. 

My brethren, with the eye of faith I look forward, like 
Moses upon the peak of Pisgah, to a day when the hoot of 
the profligate’s motor shall be heard no more in the land; 
when the niblick of the idle plutocrat shall be turned into 
a ploughshare ; when every son of toil shall be free to sit 
under his own vine and fig-tree, feeding his own tame 
partridge. Then, and not till then, and only by our agency 
(acting under Providence), shall these isles of Britain 
become like a little Heaven below. Amen. O.5. 








CHEQUES. 
ScenE—The Library. Time—4 p.m. 

He. It ’s raining. 

She. It is. What do you mean to do about it ? 

He. None of your levity, please. It’s a very serious thing. 

She. I don’t think so. You'll have to put on thick boots 
and a waterproof and take the poor dogs out. There's 
nothing very gloomy about that. 

He. 1 didn’t say gloomy; I said serious. 

She. Very well, then, it isn’t seitous. Go and get your 
boots on. No, stop. I'll tell you what, Charles. It’s a 
splendid opportunity for paying all the bills. We shan’t 
have any callers in this weather, so we can have a real 
good go at them and polish them off. 

He. Right. Where are they ? 

She. Where they ve been for days—on your writing table. 

He. My writing table! I like that. It used to be mine, 
I daresay; but you’ve taken such a fancy to it that 1 never 
get a chance to write there. 

She. Well, I’m not there now, so you’ye got your 
chance at last. 1’Il lend it to you. 

He (seating himself at the writing table and taking up 
the little heap of bills). What’s the dem’d total ? 

She. Charles ! 

He. Don’t Charles me like that. It’s only a quotation 
from Mr. Mantalini. 

She. Why drag in Mr. Mantalini? Let’s get on with 
the bills. 

He. What is the total, anyhow ? 
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Boy (to breathless Constable). “You NEEDN'T 'URRY SO FAST NoW, Mr. P'LEECEMAN—FARVER’S GOT ‘IM! 
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She. You'll find them all added up on a sheet of paper. 
He. Good. Forty-eight pounds, six and seven pence. 


| [’ll write a cheque for it at once. 


She. What ’s the use of that? They'll all want separate 
cheques. 

He. So they will—eventually. But I'll write one cheque 
for the whole amount, and I'll draw it to you, and you can 


| send it in to your account at Lloyds’, and then, when it’s 


quite convenient to you, you'll write the separate cheques 
and send ’em along to the tradesmen, and you'll get all 
their grateful thanks, and they ‘ll think no end of you as a 
genuine business-woman, and—— 

She (to herself). Was there ever such a cold-blooded 
villain? (To him) No, Charles, never again. I’ve been 
caught in that way before, but we Il have fair——- What's 
the word I’m thinking of ? 

He, What kind of a word ? 

She. The word that goes with fair. 

He. Hair ? 

She. Don’t be absurd. Babs, bobs, bibs—no, it's not 
that, but I know it begins with a “ b.” 

He. Bills, boots, braces, bones, bats, bells 

She. I’ve got it—doos! We'll have fair doos this time. 
You shall write the cheques, and I'll sit at the side of the 
table and write the envelopes and put them in and do all the 
rest. (She takes her seat.) Now then, are you ready? Go! 





He. What’s the first one ? 
She. Hanbury and Sons, ironmongers, £4 9s. 10d. My 
envelope 's finished. Hurry up with your cheque. I’m 


doing the next one—Burt and Co., £6 5s. 2d. Charles, you 're 
the slowest cheque-writer I ever met. 
| She continues addressing envelopes. 





He. There’s your cheque. What's the next? 

She. I've told you—Burt and Co., £6 5s. 2d. 

He. You said the last one was £6 5s. 2d. 

She. I didn’t. That was Hanbury, £4 9s. 10d. 

He. I’ve done it wrong. It’s all because you're in such 
a frightful hurry and chatter so. 

She. Chatter? If you dare to say such a wicked thing 
again I'll throw up this job, and you'll have to do 
envelopes and all. Yes, I'll join the unemployed, and 








| then 

He (stonily). If you expect me to write cheques you'll 
have to restrain yourself. There, I’ve altered the 
figures and initialled the alterations. And you ‘Il 


please to be jolly careful to put each cheque in the right 
envelope. 

She. You trust me to do my part. 

He. Here's Burt's cheque. You're putting it in the 
wrong envelope. 

She. I’m not. 

He. You are. 

She. 1’m- 





[He attempts to seize the envelope, but fails. 
He. I'll have that envelope, if I die for it. 
She. Never! An inch nearer and I'll stab myself with 
a paper-knife. Ah, would you ? 

[He makes another attempt to seize the envelope. She 
springs from her seat and he springs in pursuit of 
her. She throws a cushion at him and in dodging 
to avoid it he trips over a footstool and measures 
his length on the floor. 

The Butler (opening the door and announcing visitors). 
Lady Moggridge and Miss Dalwhinnie ! 














| 
} 


| 
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| hate it.” 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 

Tue thing has become a scandal, 
and it is time to tell the truth about it. 
Henry informs me that I have been 
expelled from ihe Atheneum and 
the Supper Club, and that I am to be 
asked to resign from the Muswell Hill | 
Choral Society. Mrs. Rogers cut me 
in Sloane Street yesterday, and Miss 
Hurlingham now signs herself, “I am, 
instead of ‘“ Believe 
In short a 


me, yours moss sincerely.” 


| cloud hangs over me, and I owe it to 


| Blake, 


wit 








who has announced publicly 
that he will never play Bridge with 
me again. 

Blake is the worst Bridge player I 
have ever seen. I should say that, 
cards don’t come natu- 
rally to him. He would 
misdeal at Snap and 
revoke at Old Maid. 
Sut the four of us were 
stuck at a farm-house 
for a week, there was | 
nothing to do in the} 
evenings, and Blake in- | 
sisted on improving his | 
game at Bridge. Worse 
than that, he insisted 
on playing for money 
“a shilling a hundred, 
just to make the game 
exciting,” as if his play 
wasn't exciting enough 
already ! 

We took him in turns. 
We played carelessly, 
we played recklessly ; 





;and I settled down to lose. 





And the conversation was | “Jove,” said Blake. “That was 
changed for the moment. ‘awfully quick of you to spot that.” 

Henry drew Blake that evening.| “Oh, I don’t know,” said Henry 
Blake went no-trumps on a strongish | modestly. ‘One gets into the way of it.” 
hand, and Henry put down his cards| “ Let’s have a new pack,” I said, as 
and went upstairs for his pipe. Charles;I swept the cards hastily together. 
i“ There’s a mark on one of these.” 

It was clear at once that Blake was} ‘“ Yes, I noticed it too,” said Henry. 
in slightly worse form than usual. |“ The two of clubs, wasn’tit? There’s 
Charles accordingly weighed in with a new pack in the drawer. 
two revokes, and I assisted with one.| Charles dealt with the other old 


To our horror Blake never noticed pack. He had the ace, king, queen, 
them. Charles tried to call attention! knave, ten, seven, and two of hearts. 


to his by leading out the cards which} So he left it to me. I had a very 
he should have played before, and strong hand in clubs, spades, and 
winning three tricks with them, but all diamonds—but I only had three little 
Blake said was, ‘ Bother, I forgot those hearts. So I went them. 
were in.” “You go hearts?” said Henry, and 
I don't often get inspirations, but I ‘led. My hand went down. Blake 
—— looked at it curiously. 
“Do you mind my 
asking why you went 
hearts?” he said. 
“ Wouldn’t no trumps 
have been better ?”’ 
This was rather un- 


fortunate. I hadn't 
expected this. 
“ Well,” I began, 


‘perhaps no trumps 
would have been better, 
but it was a bit risky 
when I was so weak in 
hearts, and I thought 
a suit call—_— ” 

“ And if it’s going to 
be a suit call,” put in 
Henry nobly, “ you 
ni aturally want the best 
salam” 


but Blake lost every, —\x., Lene 3. RAW “Besides which,” I 
time. By the last day s ———— eS aN added, “Badsworth 
, ee 

he was three pounds} ' :; : always tells you 
down Mick. *‘T WEAR “PIs THE WAY THEY RE AFTHER SENDIN’ MESSAGES NOW WiDoUT —* a 

lk t that thi ) WIRES OR POLES, Fair, “f1s WONDHERFUL TIMES WE'RE LIVIN’ IN, DENNIS.’ | Biaksloched led 

don't sa iat three ake zzle 
) , ; ‘} Dennis. “ Tutve vor you, Mick. SHURE THE WAY THINGS IS GOIN’, WAN OF “O] ae pore tg er 
pounds is much (thoug THESE DAYS WE'LL BE ABLE TO THRAVEL WIDOUT LAVIN’ HOME AT ALL, AT ALL. Oh, I've no doubt 


it takes some doing ata 

shilling a hundred), but had I been 
Blake I should have felt that, if a 
question of three pounds were arising 
at all, I would sooner w:n it than lose 
it. Not being Blake, I felt that the 
pound or so which I had acquired was 
not money to be proud of in these 
particular circumstances, and that I 
was blessed if I would take any more 
from him. And Charles and Henry 
felt the same. 

“There's only one thing for it,” 
said Charles. ‘We must lose to- 
night.” 

“What's the good of saying that ?”’ 
I said; “ we try every night.” 

“We don’t try hard enough. We 
try not to win, but that’s not the same 
as trying to lose. Anyone can lose 


anything if he really tries.” 
“ Then I wish you ‘d lose that beastly 
blazer you ‘ve got on, 


said Henry. «J 





| Hallo,” 


lyours,” I said, 


- you re right,” he said 
got one then. I had four cards left in ' politely ; “] was simply wondering. 1" 
my hand, and of them was the two of| Suddenly I caught Charles’s eye. 
clubs. 1 was holding them below the | He looked at me with an expression of 
table, looking at them sadly and wait-}agony. Then he leant back in his 
ing for Blake to lead, when the idea | chair and gazed up at the ceiling and 
came. I took out a pencil and wrote | gave a deep sigh. And then all at 
on the two of clubs, “Charles has! once he began to giggle hopelessly. 
revoked twice, and I have revoked once.!_ We won the odd. We couldn't help 
[ shall probably revoke again. We it. At the end of the game Blake said 
look to you to claim them,” and I put) very calmly to Charles: “ Let me see, 
the card on Henry's chair. you had seven hearts, hadn’t you, and 
If he hadn’t come in then I don’t |all the honours?” 
know what would have happened, but; ‘“ Awfully lucky, wasn’t it?” said 
just as Blake was leading he appeared. | Charles, looking rather foolish. “ Your 
he said, ‘‘ what——” and then | deal, Henry.” 
I gave him a terrific kick. ‘“Conf——! “This is the new 
Yes, I see. Quite,” he stammered, and | isn’t it?” 
having read my message, s 
began to rub his ankle. 


pack of cards, 

said Blake, still extremely 
sat down and | cool and business- like. 

“The rest are “Yes. You see the other pack had 

throwing down my | & mark and 

cards, and then Henry spoke up likea| ‘“Quiteso.” He looked at his watch. 

man rather than a dummy. i“ If you fellows don’t mind, I don’t 
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House-Agent’s Cleri. “THE REASON WE'RE ASKING SUCH A LARGE PREMIUM FOR THE HOUSE, MADAM, IS THAT I'l "> 
RAILWAY, AND YOU CANNOT POSSIBLY BE SHUT IN BY NEW, AND POSSIBLY UNSIGHTLY, BUILDINGS,” 





think I'll play any more to-night. I've 
got a very early train to catch to- 
morrow.” And he got up and left the 
room, 

So that is the true story of how I} 
inveigled an innocent novice down to a! 
lonely farm-house and cheated him | 
out of his money at cards. It is the | 
way of the world: you try to help) 
and your actions are misunderstood. | 
Well, well, there is no pleasing some} 
people but I don’t see why| 
Henry and Charles shouldn't 
expelled from the Athenzum too. 

A. A. M. 





| 


** A county match between teams representing 
Ayrshire and Lanarkshire took place over Prest- | 
wick course, and resulted in a win for Renfrew- 
sh've by 5 games to 2." —Gasgow Herald. 
This must have been a bit of a shock 
to the two contesting counties. 





A Settlement in View? 


The trustees for the first debenture 
holders of a new Development Com- 
pany are the Earl of VeruLAm and Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


Prevailing English chorus at the 
Gare du Nord in Paris during the late 
strike: ‘“ Will any one here see 
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THE CALL OF THE WILD. 
{‘‘ The Highlands of East Africa have become 
the fashion as a winter home for Aristocrats.” 
4 Adve rtisement. | 
THE osiers of Oakham, and Melton, 
The pastures of Pytchley, and Quorn, 
No longer the Marquis shall belt on 
His breeches of buck-skin at morn, 
To ride o'er their good lands, 


When grass and when woodlands, 
and the 


Resound with the hound 


horn! 


| 
be No more the Duke's pheasants shall 


rocket, 

Ordained to this end from the nest, 
No more the headkeeper shall pocket 
The tip of the blue-blooded guest ; 

No more the Earl fixes 
The partridge with sixes, 


For over our England doth dawn a 
New day, when our insular store 
Of kindly and old-fashioned fauna 


yore ;— 
Can grouse—low or high—count 
With Baron and Viscount, 
Who pant for the ant-eater’s gore ? 


O rosy East African Highlands, 
Where ever-new prodigies lurk, 





Calais ? ”’ 


The gifted and gay of these islands 





RIGHT ON THE 


| Are getting the guide-book to work; 
Eire Yule’s cheery chill has 
Drawn nigh, your Gorillas 

Shall greet these élite ones of Burke! 


| Ill know not your glens and your 
| grasses, 
That sleep in a splendour of sun; 
As one of the mild, middle classes, 
I look to the rabbit for fun, 
And still make the Zoo do, 
For Quagga, and Koodoo, 
And pass the Wild-ass bits of bun! 


| 
| 





‘*When Greeks joined Greeks.” 
**This was only as it should be, the universal 
opinion amongst followers of the code in the 
North being that if Glentoran were to be 
| stretched, Glentoran were the only ones to 
|doit. The reverse was the case, however, and 


Or blares at brown hares with a zest!) (“entoran added one more scalp to their belt, 


to the tune cf three goals clear.’ 
Dublin Evening Mail. 
We are looking forward to the return 
'match. Our money is all on Glen- 


Shall please not our Best, as of toran. 





| Some six thousand undergraduates, in- 

| cluding a couple of thousand Irishmen, have 

| gone into residence at Oxford and Cambridge.” 
Observer. 


Meanwhile the Emerald Isle is said to 
be notable just now for the number of 
Freshmen to be met there. 
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OUR CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER. 


[A newspaper for children is the latest Car- 


melite enterprise. ‘‘Only the broader issues 
are treated—things of real signiticance—trivial- 
ities being altogether ignored.” Mr. Punch’s 


scheme is similar. } 
Tue OvurLoox. 
An Irisu IMBROGLIO. 

THE sad Little JOHNNIE 
REDMOND and the pea-shooter should 
be a lesson to all of us to say what we 
mean and mean what we say. Little 
Jounnie has for years and years been 
erying for a real gun, which his kind 
grandfather, Mr. Bull, refused to give 
One day, to every one’s surprise, 
JOHNNIB turned round and said he did 
want a any All he 
wanted Was a pea-shooter. This Mr. 
Bull very likely would have given him, 
but all of a sudden Little JoHNNIE 
denied that he said it, and again stated 
that he must have a gun or nothing. 
It is thought that another little boy, 
JoHnnig Dinton, may have screwed 
his arm till he said this, but anyway 
it is now quite likely that he will get 
nothing. Remember from this that 
one should know one’s own mind and 
stick to it. 


ease of 


him. 


not gun more 


IMPERIAL AND ForrEIGN INTELLIGENCE, 
MecHANiIcAL Toys. 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Oet. 25. 

Our Paris correspondent, telegraphing 
last night, states that from inquiries 
that he has made he learns that the 
supply of new mechanical toys for the 
coming season is likely to be greater 
than ever. The aeroplane will probably 
continue to be the favourite, but a toy 
submarine (for deep baths) is also pro- 
mised, 

A Lost Cause. 

The project to induce the French 
Academy to abolish irregular verbs and 
make every noun the sex has 
failed utterly.— Reuter. 

THe Great Bear, 
(br me Our Own Corres pond nt.) 
Washington, Oct. 25. 

It is now practically decided that the 
toy opossum which was invented as a 
to President Tart is a 

The Teddy Bear was_ too 
for it. I let you know this 
at the earliest opportunity so that 
bear-lovers may be reassured of the 
supremacy of their favourite animal. 


same 


compliment 
failure. 


strong 


WINTER DELICACIES. 
(from Our Own Corre Sp nde Nt.) 
Madrid, Oct. 25. 
The supply of Spanish chestnuts, 
both for icing and for roasting, is 
excellent. Shipments to England are 
being made daily. 








FIREWORKS. 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 
Rome, Oct. 25. 
The Roman Candle factories were 
never busier than at present, so that a 
successful Fifth of November may be 
counted upon, provided always that the 
weather is favourable. A new kind, 
containing many as twenty-four 
stars of all colours, is to be the novelty 
of the 1910 season. English parents 
should order early as the demand is 
expected to be enormous. 


as 


VINEYARD NEws. 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 
Athens, Oct. 25. 

lt is now certain that the raisin 
harvest will be a record one this year. 
Christmas-pudding makers may there- 
fore go ahead with confidence. 

Far AND NEAR. 
News BY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE, 

Discovered in Hyde Park carrying 
the black flag and armed to the teeth 
with the nursery fire-irons, three boys 
admitted to having left their home in 
Porchester Terrace to embark on the 
career of pirates. They were led back 
in tears. 

Public rejoicings are reported from 
Silesia, where a cruel governess was 
(very properly) burned at the stake. 

THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The run of Peter Pan, so unreason- 
ably interrupted by the intervention of 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn, will be 


g,8 
resumed just before Christmas. 








‘It is neither profitable nor interesting to 
attempt to reconcile his [Mr. REpMOND’s] con- 
tradictory statements. The only noteworthy 
thing is that he has been induced to send up 
Vallondessai on the subject of Home Rule all 
round.” —Duhlin Evening Mail. 
Vallondessai, however, clever 
an aviator—he comes about next to 
PAULHAN and was lately betrothed to 
Mile. Dorgére, the famous actress—that 
he will probably descend safely. 


is so 


‘*Upon the River Committee reporting that 
they could not recommend the adoption of the 
Surveyor’s estimate of £26 for re-facing the 
Town Clerk, ete., and suggesting that the 
matter should be deferred for a while, Coun- 
cillor Patmore enquired if this was a mininum 
estimate. It seemed altogether out of all pro 
portion. 


The Surveyor: Absolutely minimum.” 


Lymington and South Hants Chronicle. 
We cannot express an opinion until we 
see either the Town Clerk or his 


photograph. 


‘**He tendered a plea of not guilty, and will 
come up for trial at a Sheriff and Judy Court 
on Monday the 24th inst.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


How can Mr. Punch help being jealous 


lof that sheriff ? 





TRYING THE COUNSEL. 
CoNTEMPTUOUS 
CAUSE 


IMPRESSIONS OF A 

CELEBRE. 

(With acknowledgments to “ The 
Daily Chronicle.”’) 


Ir is ten o'clock on a cold and raw 


morning as | make my way into the | 


court, and at once experience a bitter 
disappointment with the stage setting of 
the great criminal trial I have been com- 
missioned to report. 
new to be impressive and too ugly to 
be interesting. One feels that it would 
be better filled for a mothers’ meeting 
than a cause célébre, but having come 
I am bound to make the best of it. 
Some one says, “That’s Bungay,” 
and we all look at the Counsel for the 
Treasury who has just arrived and is 
talking to Sir Jonas Bulteel. In the 
excessive corpulence of his person and 
the portentous gravity of his beefy face 
Bungay for the Treasury looks like 


a gormandising archdeacon. Shortly 
after a diversion occurs among the 
knowing ones. Mandible, K.C., has 


arrived. Lam told that Mandible, K.C., 
has made a great reputation on the 
Eastern Circuit, but we all know what 
is the level of intelligence in Silly 
Suffolk. Mandible, K.C., is a slim man 
with features reminding one of an old- 
fashioned latchkey: a ridiculous little 
mouth and a voice like a dissipated 
buzz-saw. 

Sir George Alexander arrives and 
talks with Lord Martin Harvey. 
Modish women fill the public seats. 
Sir Gulliver Stodge, with his splendid 
dome-shaped head, engages me in con- 
versation on eschatological problems. 
At last the jury file in, the court rises 
and the judge enters ... 

At a quarter-to-eleven 
the Treasury rises. Bungay is slow 
and deadly dull. His voice is a mono- 
tonous drone; there no no 
charm about his personality. So one 
might imagine a penguin delivering 
a lecture or a _ pelican addressing 
a wilderness of idiotic deaf mutes 
I close ny eyes. It is one o'clock 
and Bungay Is still droning on. Thank 
heaven the luncheon interval will soon 
be here. 

After lunch come the witnesses, and 
the day little brighter. 
Bungay examines with exasperating 


jungay for 


1S verve, 


becomes a 


calm. Mandible, K.C., ecross-examines 
vith epileptic vigour. And gradually 
one perceives a new factor in the 


problem, a new aspect of the drama. 
The prisoner is already forgotten ; more 
and more it clear that the real 
interest of the case lies in this gro- 
tesque duel between these two pre- 
posterous counsel, the bulky Bungay 


is 


The court is too } 
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and the cadaverous Mandible. 
Sloman Boyle, the famous novelist, can 
scarcely smother his smiles. Lord 
Martin Harvey wears an expression of 
wearied urbanity, and Sir Wilkie Bard 
is openly guffawing. To me the scene 
is full of exquisite significance... . 
Bungay puts up Haskett-Tomkins to 
conduct the examination of the witness 
Giddy. Giddy is like a lugubrious 
comedian, and Haskett-Tomkins like a 
dishevelled cockatoo. Amid the public 
seats the great dome of Sir Gulliver 
Stodge’s head, with which I have so 
many and so deep conversations, shines 
out like the cupola of some mighty 
mosque,  « 
At 5 o’elock, when I come out into 
the vainy lamplit streets, I have for- 
gotten the very name of the prisoner 
on trial for his life. I can only think 
of the portly Bungay, the emaciated 
Mandible, and the famous and illus- 
trious men who have conferred dignity 
on the proceedings by their stimulating 
presence—Sir Sloman Boyle, Sir Gil- 
bert Pinutro, the Baron de Silva, Lord 
Aubrey Blond, and my old friend Sir 
Gulliver Stodge. In spite of moments 
of discouragement one feels that there 
never can be a miscarriage of justice 
When such men are present in Court. 


Sir | 


MODISH MUSINGS. 

(By Mrs. Jay Mack.) 
ToRREY AND BuNTING, OXFORD STREET. 
ALTHOUGH perhaps it is a little early 
to embark on the Christmas-Boxing 
campaign, the wise woman will do well 
to pause before the counter of the 
furriery department. The firm of 
,Torrey and Bunting have been singu- 
larly fortunate in securing the services 
of the specialist who presides over the 
}domain of high-class peltries. A man 
lof dignified appearance and_ archi- 
|diaconal deportment, he inspires in all 
his subordinates a reverential attitude 
towards the wares which it is his high 
prerogative to bring together. <A talk 


| 


with him is a lesson not only in the | 


tessitura of furriery, but throws a flood 
of light on the psychology of fashion. 
To descend from generalities to the 
concrete instance, one may note a 
lovely little bascule jacket orchestrated 
}with blandamer and angelica, a de- 


|panying head-gear—an exquisite little 
| toque of okapi with flanges of bobtailed 
| wallaby—and a muff of quilted jerboa 
|with contrapuntal treatment of the 
|skunk insertions. 

| Among other notable offerings in 
these sumptuous show-rooms let me 
‘mention an authentic Yehonala evening 
toilette of crimson crash, in which the 
corsage, resting on a soft fold of grey 
transparency, has an imprévu touch 
introduced in a of viewr 
blew stockinette. But the piéce de 
résistance are the machicolated kimono 
sleeves of snow-white ermine. Only 
an artist replete with moral courage 
would have ventured on so exalted a 
contrast. 

In conclusion, one notes the signifi- 
cant amount of space accorded to old- 
world berthes, a fact that testifies more 
eloquently than any words of mine the 
admirable exalté enterprise maintained 
throughout this department. 


SOUPCON 


|lightfully macabre effect being achieved | The Glorious Uncertainty of Football. 


jat the back by the application of 
|\lozenge-shaped motifs in shrimp pink 
caracule, the chic and style whereof is 
jundeniably good and exclusive. But 
\the full effect of the bascule jacket 
‘cannot be attained without its accom- 


‘*Rhodes scored a try for DewsLury. 
RESULT. 
DEWSBERY . ' 
WIDNES. . 


NOTHING 
oe, al NOTHING” 
The Sunday Chronicle. 

| Ruopes is now sighing for the advent 


| of cricket. 
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To Jack at sea one sprite aloft 
Suffices for protection ; 


BARROW VISITED. 


[As seen through eyes of sympathy with the A mascot recompenses oft 
tinsmith of that town, in whose bankruptcy . . : 
wcounts was an item for ‘‘21 guardian angels.” A silly predilection ’ 
| With no special knowledge of the trade uses of |The wide world o'er, when hope grows 
guardian angels, tinned or otherwise, Wr. Pine faint 
( & plore ir lack inane Nees ’ , 
tora sen we their lack of efficacy in pa Outrageous fortune's arrow 
ee m.: | Is blunted by some patron saint — 
Anp this is Barrow! This the spot But this is not +B 
, . ut this is not at Barrow. 
Where | would fate importune, ? 
Where I had hoped to make a pot | There guardian angels, deftly wrought 
And reach a hand to fortune! And counted by the dozen, 
Oh that some shrill Cassandra's scream | However pestered and besought, 





Had paralysed my marrow | Our hopes of lucre cozen ; 
Or ever I began to dream jee such as ask of idols win 
Of enterprise in Barrow. At last to this position 





' The molten image gets the tin, 


Ah, surely heavens evil-starred, — ; ee 
; The bankrupt his “ petition. 


Ascendant Saturn vicious, 
| And baleful skies by meteors scarred, 
And comets unpropitious, 
\nd portents ominous to men, 
And fearsome signs surrounded 
The circle of thy meadows when, 
O Barrow, thou wast founded 








Defiance of Mr. Punch’s famous Advice. 
‘Gentleman having married recommends his 

late housekeeper to a similar position.” 

Yorkshire Observer. 

‘The new issue of stamps, bearing the por- 

Cities there may be, blest of fate, trait of King George, will probably be ready 
Where luck abides for ever for publication in May of next year. Thi 
; ._ Pa ie design will probably receive careful considera- 

Where Lachesis and Moira wait tion by King George, who, it is well known, is 
Benignant on endeavour ; Lore at authority on numismatics.” 

And climes there are where indigence, 


Daily Mirror. 
The domi res angusta, On the other hand His Majesty's taste 
Swells at a planet’s influence in coins is largely due to his phila- 
To parquet and lincrusta. telistic tendencies. 








| 
| 
| 
| Uasuccessful Sportsman (who has fouad the driven partridge much too dificult for him). ‘‘T WIsH THAT BEASTLY BOY WOULDN't DO THAT!” 


Odious Comparisons. 


Those people—and we have met 

many of them—who think that there is 
nobody like Mr. Liuoyp GEorGE are in 
‘error. The Daily Chronicle, in an 
larticle on “Spain’s Strong Man,” 
| states that Seiior Canalejas, the Spanish 
| Premier, “has been called the Lloyd 
|George of Spain.” And The West- 
minster Gazette, after stating that the 
| French Premier is “armed with a 
| strong but flexible conscience,” goes on 
to remark that “in a general way it 
|may be said that M. Brranp seems 
most nearly to suggest Mr. Luoyp 
Grorack.” We should like to know 
what they say in Spain and France 
respectively on these matters. It is 
noticeable that in Lancashire they 
speak of Naples as the Blackpool of 
Italy, but that Italians do not generally 
endorse this comparison. 





‘But behind this educational movement there 
undoubtedly seems to be required a clear state- 
ment from the leaders of the Unionist Party 
that these taxes, imposed by Mr. Lloyd George, 
shall be repeated.”"— Jorkshire Post. 
Personally, we should prefer to have 
them repealed. But it looks as if there 
had been a lot of very insincere talk 
about Form LY. 
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THE HARPS THAT THRICE- 


Par. “’TWAS BAD ENOUGH WID ONLY JOHN REDMOND AND WILLIAM O'BRIEN, BUT 


NOW 


PLAYIN’ 
DINT O’ THE 


AN’ ALL 


THE 


DMOND, 


? JOHN RE 


ANOTHEI 


AND 


THIM TWO 


'S 


al 
4 


THERE 


THAT 
DIFF"RENT CHUNES—BEDAMBUT I’M FAIRLY FLUSTHRATED WID 


DISCORD.” 


| 
| 
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JOHN KNOX REDIVIVUS. 


Reap Mr. Lioyp Georce’s Srraicut Putrir TALKs To GoLFErs, Moronists, AND ALL THOSE MISERABLE SINNERS WHO HAPPEN 
TO OWN ANYTHING, 














, . omen : ‘ , jannounces that he has been gradually Speaking at Glasgow Mr. Batrour 
OUR LEADERS DAY BY DAY. | 4... IAS OR » ails EP ie Ta PE i NER 
driven to the conclusion that the aboli- | devotes forty-five minutes of his speech 

November 1.—In a general letter to} tion of the House of Lords is not only | to an exhaustive examination of the 
the Press Mr. F. E. Smrru declares | desirable but inevitable. | Education question and concludes by 
himself in favour of the Payment of} In a spirited article The Globe points | saying, ‘As for the questions of Pay- 
Members, Universal Suffrage, and the | out that Unionists now have a straight | ment of Members, Universal Suffrage, 
Endowment of Fatherhood. lead on this important question whilst | Tariff Reform, Home Rule, and the 
Rapture of The Morning Post, which|the Radicals are still wallowing in a} House of Lords, our policy has been 
announces that these three points are | quagmire of indecision. jalways so clearly detined that it is un- 
essential developments of the policy of November 4, Karl WINTERTON | necessary for me to dwell upon them 
Tariff Reform. writes to the press that after much | here. No one can doubt that when 
November 2.— Mr. WANKLYN proposes | careful thought he has come to the|these important questions are solved, 
a scheme of Home Rule involving} conclusion that the Osborne judgment|as solved in time they will be, the 
separate Parliaments for England,/must result not only in the payment solution will rest in the hands of the 


Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and the Isle| of members but in the payment of can- | Unionist Party.” 








of Wight. didates. In this and Tariff Reform he| November 7.—For the twentieth time 
The Standard says: “This spirited | sees the doom of unemployment. |The Morning Post warns Mr. BaLrour 

proposal of Mr. WANKLYN, who so long} Excitement of Mr. Leo Maxsr who | that this will never do. 

and ably represented Bradford as ajin a letter to The Evening Standard,| An enthusiastic leader in The Daily 


Unionist, is obviously in the interests|headed “A Lead for our Mandarins,”| Telegraph begins “ Foolish babblers on 
is a “" . r4 . . } +* “- 
of Tariff Reform. Why should Ireland, | enthusiastically endorses the noble} Radical platforms have alleged that 


Which is essentially a Tariff Reform | Earl's proposal. Mr. Batrour is mentally incapable of 
country, have to wait till the obfuscated! November 5.— The Morning Post | giving a definite lead to his party. To 


Cobdenites of industrial Lancashire] warns Mr. Banrour that unless he} these his Glasgow speech must come 
have ruined the trade of Great Britain} gives a clear and definite lead to the|as a crushing surprise. Not since the 
and Ireland alike?” |party in his speech at Glasgow that|days of Braconsrrerp has the Con- 
November 3.—In another general] night the consequences will be disas- | servative party rejoiced in such a clear 
letter to the Press Mr. F. E. Suir’ trous in the extreme. ‘and definite statement of its case.” 
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AT THE PLAY. 
** GRACE.” 

Ar the start we find her, this Gra 
Insole, thoroughly bored with her hus- 
band, who was too dull, and the view 
from her windows, which was too rural. 
Ten years ago, a town-bred girl of the 
middle-classes, she had married (nobody 
why) into a stodgy county 
family of mid-Victorian manners most 
uneongenial. Out of curiosity and 
ennui, she had sought diversion in a 
rather insipid intrigue, to which her 


knows 


heart was never committed; and of 
this too she is sick. Still she contrives 
a sort of cynical gaiety, and has a 





habit of saying anything that occurs 
| to her without regard to anybody's 
feelings. Her husband adores her by 
mere infatuation, and it is : 
quite clear that she hasn’t a / 
soul to speak of and is ineap- 
able of any deep feeling. 
Well, by the end we see 
her racked with an 





| excru 

| ciating remorse and passion- 
ately inlove with herhusband, 
| body and soul. How to ae- 
count for this staggering 
Three things have 
happened in the interval: (1) 
The keeper's davghter las 
“got into trouble”’ and been 
warned off the place. This is 
the silly ‘law of the estate’ 

and, further, Claude Insole 
is under the impression that 
|} she might contaminate the 


change ? 





| atmosphere imbibed by his GROUND GAME IN THE DRAWING-ROO) 
| wife. The girl kills herself, A SItTer. 
and Grace takes on the re- (Taude Insole aa ae .. Mr. Dennis Ea 
| sponsibility for this act on (Fann... Mr. Epwunp G 
j (‘race Insole Miss IneNeE VANeRUGS. 


| the ground that her husband 

| would never have been so hard on her if 
| he had known that his own wife was 
| beyond contamination. (2) The keeper, 
| having relieved his grief with alcohol, 
threatens his master with a loaded gun. 
Insole exhibits a sanqfroid so consider- 
able that it moves his wife to admira- 
tion. (3) A Miss Vernon of Foley, an 
eligible member of a neighbouring 
county family, informs Grace that she 
has always been in love with Jnsole, 





thus throwing fresh light on that 
sentleman’s virtues. 
The first of these influences may 


help to explain the wife’s new-found 
remorse; but not one of them, nor all 
three put together, can even begin to 
explain her volte-fuce from indifference 
and boredom to passionate adoration, 
physical and spiritual. And here lies 


the weakness of a strong play. 

A very interesting problem is raised 
when Grace takes counsel with herself 
and others on the matter of confession. 
Her own natural instincts incline her 





to this course. Her brother-in-law, 
the Reverend Archibald Insole, quotes 
Scripture in its favour. 
non of Foley, chiefly concerned for the 
man she loves, says that confession 


would be an act of pure selfishness, | 


certain to ruin the husband's life. Let 
Grace show her repentance by bearing 
alone the purgatory of her secret. To 
live under the shadow of the constant 
memory of her unfaithfulness to the 
man she now adores would furnish an 
ample means of redemption. 

The curtain falls on Grace heroically 
determined to follow the lady’s advice. | 

Meanwhile, though the Coroner’s; 
jury had given the husband a warm | 


But Miss Ver- | 


ing-room, gun and all. That isn't 
“life” either. 

[ have cavilled at the inconsequence 
of Grace's character, but Miss [rene 
VANBRUGH, who interpreted it, played 
with the greatest distinction in a part 
that strained her nervous energy almost 
to the snapping-point. I was not de- 
ceived into supposing that Mr. Dennis 
Mabie was actually the head of an 
ancient family of country gentlemen ; 
but Jnsole was no ordinary squire, and 


‘Mr. apie very cleverly succeeded in 


making him that rare thing, a sympa- 
thetic prig. 

Lady TREE gave an admirable study 
in the antique, though Mrs. CaLvert 


time, no one had so much as hinted of| would have played the part of old 
any contribution on his part towards | 
his wife’s infidelity ; 


no one had had 





the wit to suggest that he was re-|} 
sponsible for the environment which 


had choked her, and that he might well 
have borne his share of the purging. 

The play was relieved by a good 
deal of humour not quite of the highest 
It was chietly done .by rude- 
Cobbet, the second-rate lover, 
was incredibly ill- mannered to the 
mother-in-law. And the old lady, in 
turn, got most of her effects by stamp- 
ing insufferably on people's toes. Her 
callousness over the news of the death 
of the keeper’s daughter was really 
painful. ‘“Chattering like that,” 
somebody, ‘ when the poor girl’s lying 
dead! *’ ‘That's life,” says another. 
But, of course, it isn’t life or any- 
thing like it. 

The lighter part of the breakfast- 
scene was charmingly stage-managed, 
but the trouble with Jnsole’s house was 
that there was no visible library in 
which he could interview his keeper, 
so he had to receive him in the draw- 


class. 


ness. 


Says 





Mrs. Insole with less accentuation of 
its points. 

Mr. GWEnn perhaps under- 
rates the status of a game- 
keeper, but he got every 
ounce out of the stuff of his 
situations and still kept some 
reserve of force in hand. 

As for Miss LiLnan 
McCartuy, when [I first saw 
her representing an alleged 
specimen of a crusted county 
family, I couldn't conceive 
what she was doing there; 
but I understood later on, 
when she threw off her dis- 
suise and attacked a moral 
problem in the right Vr- 
DRENNE- BARKER manner. 

Altogether the play ran 
with astonishing smoothness; 


I. and I shall be surprised and 
annoyed if Mr. MAuGHAm's 
DIE. latest work does not increase 


WENN. his early reputation on the 


serious side. 
. 
* Count Hannipat.” 

There was a problem here, too. How 
|is a Huguenot lady who, to save her 
lover's skin, is forced into marrying 
a Catholic swashbuckler whom she 
loathes — how is she to get to 
adore him? Well, she does,. but I 
never found out why. It was not 
his courage, for she was painfully 
aware of that to start with; nor his 
manners, which were of the worst all 
through. It couldn't have been merely 
because he smacked her on the face 
with his glove, for he did this as soon 
as they were married, and besides she 
wasn't really a Shrew to be tamed that 
way. I got no help from the study of 
Miss Lity Brayron’s features, which 
up to the last minute preserved a 
fairly stolid expression of hopeless 
misery. Perhaps the lady's mind got 
unhinged. Anyhow the workings of 
her conscience were most erratic. At 
one moment she refused to allow a 












































| And the audience was simply fascinated Mr. Oswatp Hanson next proposed 


| 


Huguenot minister to steal the king's | flowingly. Mr. and Mrs. Oscar AscHE 
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Futher (to son, who has been bragging at school about his father’s wealth and possessions). “You MUST NOT DO It, OLD CHAP. It’s suci 
AWFULLY BAD ForRM.” 
Son. “But, Dap, HOW ARE THEY TO KNOW ABOUT IT IF I DON’T TELL THEM?” 











. THE REWARD OF DUTY. 
despatch ordering a massacre in Angers; | received an extremely cordial welcome | 
at the next she was quite ready to!on their return from the other side of| [A daily paper is responsible for the state- 
pinch it herself from under her hus-!the earth, and the former in a brief mening “ Pare A ngetine baes ns chine pes 
band’s pillow. Of course I know that | speech said how glad he was to have it. | " actual y henefi ‘ial. | ied 4 








when your husband deserts his own| ie vines ‘ ; 
"11: ng ars Our William was as frail a child 
side and disobeys his king’s commands "oneness Resins: Hse 
re) ; 8 ever, ever prew : 
all for love of you, it 7s a kind of com- A Bull Toasted Whole. : , 5 ; 
Si, ek : A goose however meek and mild, 
pliment. Butevenso... It is interesting to learn from the} ? 


He barely dared to boo ; 

But still we hoped the storm and stress 
Of business life would serve 

To cure his chronic weediness, 
His total lack of nerve. 


However, one does not look for too} report of the West London Observer 
much probability in this kind of play.|that at the dinner celebrating the ex- 
rhe knockabout business is the thing,|tension of the Hammersmith Consti- 
ind that part of it went amazingly|tutional Club premises the toast of 
well. I must say I love to watch Mr. | “ The Conservative and Unionist Party, 
Oscar Ascue striding about in clatter-| coupled with the name of Sir William 
ing armour with pistols in his belt and | Bull, M.P.” was heartily received and; 
a sword at his side, and a dagger lashed | suitably responded to by Sir WitLiAM 
to what was once the small of his back.! Butu. 


An office-urchin’s duties first 
Engaged his prentice skill, 

And soon upon our view there burst 
A transmutated Bill. 

Such benefits are his who damps 
The gum the State employs ; 





by the brutality of his methods. But)the toast of “The Hammersmith 
[was sorry for that sterling actor,| Constitutional Club, ¢ d with the’ ate 
Mr ng 2 red b a . . ne pn on yo Chu », ——- wan 5 © In May he started licking stamps, 
Mr. Ben Wepsster, who was a little|' name of our Member, Sir WiLtrAm! I . : : 

, . | ‘s , : ‘ é j n June the bigger boys. 
overborne by the enemy’s bulk in his} Bunn,” to which again Sir WuititaM) ' 








thankless part of a Huguenot aristocrat responded. | 

who doesn’t mind fighting like a gentle- | Then in fitting terms Mr. Se OLDING | The Two Extremes. 

man (he and Mr. AscHE were admirable | proposed the health of Sir W ILLTAM) © Wanted, girl to assist in fancy shop; age 
in their duel), but has a prejudiceagainst | Bunn, to which also Sir WiLLtaM suit-| about 118."—Sortsmouth Evening News, 


the more irregular forms of death. — - ably responded ‘Under housemaid.—Can any lady recom 
Mr. Doran as a Protestant minister | aaa 

played soundly, and I liked the manner | ‘*‘ Always Merry and Bright.” 

of that stout henchman and soldier of} ‘Never, it is reported, since operations 

fortune, Badelon (Mr. AtHon Forpk). st urted at Tobermory for the recovery of the | “ About the only improvement in Oil shares 

The scenery was most effective: the Spanish ‘treasure’ ship have prospects been so calling for mention is a loss of } in Egyptian 


‘ -| bright... . On Monday the suction pump drew | Tyycts "—Krening Standar 
crowds did good work both on and off up's hainn sheletin tn on te te - aa Trusts."—Evening S undard. 
the stage; and the whole thing went preservation.” —Aforning Tost i Better not to have mentioned it, 


_——— mend young housemaid of two. Must have 
heen out before.”—Times, 
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MAIL-BAGS. 
No. VI.—Tue LANDLORD'S. 


Henry Caldwell, E'sq., 
Paradise Mansions Estate Office, 
Hampstead, N.W. 

Sir,—Unless you can change the 
character of the other tenants at 
Paradise Mansions, my wife and I 
leave at quarter-day. I cannot under- 
stand how you can possibly allow such 
persons to occupy your flats. Next 
door to us is a person who calls him- 
self “‘ Lieut. McKenzie, R.N., Retired”’ 

retired compulsorily, I should think, 
if he ever was in the Navy! His 
snoring is so terrible that we positively 
cannot play bridge in comfort when we 
have a few friends in of an evening. 
But this is not the worst; the other 
day I discovered by accident that this 
person, his “ wife” or his se: vant, had 
been making clandestine and illicit use 
of the front-door pull which you in- 
stalled, partly at my expense, for the 
personal convenience of my household! 
Could impudence go further ? 

I request instant action on 


part! 


your 


Yours faithfully, 
NAPOLEON BULLINGDON 
(Vice-President, The Society for 
the Promotion of International 
Amity). 


(Answer: Mr. Caldwell is exceedingly 
sorry that such unpleasantness should 
have arisen. He is taking up the 
matter most energetically with Lieut. 
McKenzie, and in order to abate the 
noise of the snoring has given im- 
mediate orders that another layer of 
vall-paper shall be added to the thick- 
ness of the party-wall.) 


Sirn,—When my wife and I were 
considering the question of renting one 
of your flats at Paradise Mansions we 
inquired most particularly from you as 
to the character and status of the other 
tenants. Only on receiving the most 
positive assurances from you on this 
score did we take up 
residence. 

Now, Sir, to-day I received from a 
Mr. Bullingdon, one of your tenants, a 
most outrageously impertinent letter in 
which he alleged that I or my wife had 
made illicit use of his front-door pull. 
Never in my life has such a term been 
applied to my actions! Note that 
word “illicit ’—it is designedly insult- 
ing in the highest degree. My wife 
was positively made ill by it. J refuse 
to communicate with this Mr. Bulling- 
don, either verbally or by letter, and 
I request that you will take instant 
steps to ensure a most complete and 


consent to 








ample apology from him for the use 
of such a grossly insolent term as 
“illicit.” 

Further, Sir, are you aware that this 
Mr. Bullingdon indulges in midnight 
gambling orgies with company of most 
dubious character and most outrageous 
continental behaviour in connection 
with some so-called “society” of his? 
His morals I will not concern myself 
with, but I demand that the noise be 
immediately abated. At present it is 
impossible for my wife or myself to 
obtain a proper night's rest. 

Yours truly, Anaus McKenzir 
(Lieut. R.N. Retired). 


(Answer: Mr. Caldwell is exceedingly 
sorry that such unpleasantness should 
have arisen. He is taking up the 
matter most energetically with Mr. 
Bullingdon, and in order to abate the 
noise of the meetings has given imme- 
diate orders that another layer of wall- 
paper shall be added to the thickness 
of the party-wall.) 


Dear Sir,—If you can’t stop MeKen- 
zie and Bullingdon blackguarding one 
another on the stairs all day long | 
shall have to call in an Inspector of 
Nuisances. I can’t hear myself com- 
pose. Yours (what’s left of me), 

G. H. Srrauss. 

P.S. Be careful with my initials— 
don’t mix me up with the other fellows. 

(Answer: Myr. Caldwell has the very 
deepest sympathy with Mr. G. H. 
Strauss, and takes this opportunity of 
reminding him that his last quarter’s 
rent is still unpaid.) 


Dear Sir,—We beg the favour of 
your kind attention for the novel forms 
of insurance described in the accom- 
panying booklet enclosed herewith. On 
perusing same you will note that we 
beg to offer you protection against col- 
lapse of party-walls, floors or ceilings, 
whether caused by removals of furni- 
ture, vibrations of passing motor-buses 
or excessive piano practice ; escapes of 
gas, water, electricity and household 
pets; leakages in roofs, cisterns and 
petty cash; and rise of local rates up 
to maximum of 15s. in the pound. 

Hoping to receive your esteemed 
proposals, We are, 

Yours faithfully, 
THe LanpDLorp’s FRIEND, Lp. 

(Answer: Please quote rates against 
escaping tenants.) 

Dear Sir,—I am directed by the 
Deputy-Assistant-Inspector-General of 
Form IV. to acquaint you that your 
answers to sub-sections K, Q and W2 
are considered most unsatisfactory. 
Unless the enclosed duplicate form is 
filled up and returned in a satisfactory 





condition within seven days from date, 
vigorous measures will be taken. 
Yours faithfully, 

THe AssisTANT SECRETARY TO THE 
Deputy Assistant INSPECTOR- 
GENERAL. 

(Answer: Mr. Caldwell begs to cancel 

all his previous, and future, answers to 
Form LY. He is giving up landlording.) 








PUK-WUDJIES. 
[*‘ The Puk-Wudjies . . . the little People.” 
Longfellow, | 
THEY live ‘neath the curtain 
Of fir woods and heather, 
And never take hurt in 
The wildest of weather, 
But best they love Autumn—she’s 
brown as themselves— 
And they are the brownest of all the 
brown elves ; 
When loud sings the West Wind, 
The bravest and best wind, 
And puddles are shining in all the cart 
ruts, . 
They turn up the dead leaves, 
The russet and red leaves, 
Where squirrels have taught them to 
look out for nuts! 


The hedge-cutters hear them 
Where berries are glowing, 
The scythe circles near them 
At time of the mowing, 
But most they love woodlands when 
Autumn winds pipe, 
And all through the cover the beech- 
nuts are ripe, 
And great spikey chestnuts, 
The biggest and best nuts, 
Blown down in the ditches, fair wind- 
falls lie cast, 
And no tree begrudges 
The little Puk-Wudjies 
A pocket of acorns, a handful of mast! 


So should you be roaming 
Where branches are sighing, 
When up in the gloaming 
The moon-wrack is flying, 
And hear through the darkness, again 
and again, 
What’s neither the 
spatter of rain— 
A flutter, a flurry, 
A scuftle, a scurry, 
A tap like the rabbits’ that bump on 
the ground, 
A patter, a bustle 
Of small things that rustle, 
You'll know the Puk-Wudjies are 
somewhere around ! 


wind nor the 





Cruelty to Animals. 
‘At Guildford the Bishop of Guildford was 
fined £4 and costs for driving a motor-car over 
a hog’s back at a rate of thirty miles an hou 














and without a licence.” —Liverpool Echo, 
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Country Viear's Wise. **RATWER A PLEASANT LITTLE TEA-PARTY, DON’T YOU THINK 2’ 
Novelist. ‘‘ UNSATISFACTORY | UNSATISFACTORY ! DEAR LADY. To AN EARNEST STUDENT OF HUMAN NATURE THE PERSONS HERE ARE 
NEITHER HIGH ENOUGH NOR YET QUITE LOW ENOUGH IN THE SOCIAL SCALE TO BE REALLY STIMULATING :- 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

1 LEARN from Miss May Sincuair’s new novel, The 
Creators (CONSTABLE), that she knows of at least four 
writers of supreme genius in one small set in London. I 
am glad to hear it. I had no idea there were so many in 
all England put together. These “ creators” discuss their 
respective geniuses with a detachment so perfect that it 
disarms the suspicion of immodesty; they regard them 
as something between a St. Vitus’s Dance (for which 
you can't be held responsible) and a proprietary demon 
! tl at wants your blood and will have it if you don’t keep 
(on propitiating him. They detest popularity as_ the 
| abhorréd thing; they loathe “people”; they live in a 
fenced aloofn: 5s, taking in one another's admiration. 
Where the three novelists among them get their knowledge 
of humanity I cannot conjecture, for love is of the essence 
of such knowledge. Tanqueray, it seems, had a genius 
that found it enough just to glance at people once and then 
looked away. He had an “eye that unstripped” at sight. 
Well, I have my doubts of Zanqueray and his rapid regard 
déshabilleur. 

[ gather that the main purpose of Miss Srxcrair’s 





remain virgin. Jane Holland married a publisher, with 








them implacable, and so remained single, to the great benefit 
of her genius. With men we are to understand that 
marriage is not sodamaging. To Tanqueray, who for some 
obscure reason took to wife the crude little niece of his 
lodging-house keeper, it was simply an episode. He just 
married, and then, after a little, forgot all about it, except 
when she and his genius were in his room at the same 
time, and then he showed that he recognised her presence 
iby being rude to her. 

The Creators is without question a great book. At one 
point it promises even better things, but it runs on too 
diseursively by all sorts of delightful turns, and when 
it does stop it is not because it has got to the end, 
but just that you must stop somewhere. And I feel a 
little that the author sometimes writes from herself to 
herself; either of choice, like her own “ creators,” or 
because her imagination, fine as it is, does not permit 
her always to see things with her readers’ eyes. Take the 
' Brodrick clan, for instance. numerous and prehensile as the 
tentacles of an octopus. Apart from the doctor, I could 
never tell one of them from another. And, though I am 
|confident that the author loved most of all her characters, 
| I confess that I loved only one, and that was Laura, who 
had a genius—the only kind, thank Heaven, that she 
| possessed, though she could write nice paragraphs—for 





book is to show that a woman’s genius prefers her to! always sacrificing herself for somebody else. 


I ask leave, in conclusion, to pay a very sincere homage 


results unsatisfactory both to her genius and her husband.| to Miss Srxciair for a book which every lover of the right 
Nina Lempriere, on the other hand, though she was more| word and the rare thought will count as an achievement. 
than ready to marry either of the two male “ creators,” found! Less human, perhaps, than either The Divine Fire or The 




















not vet. In 1911) 
}we are promised 
i (presumably at the] 
| sum length) the 
| pre-nuptial history 
fol Hilda, and at 
} me future dat 
i Mr. Bexnerr will 
| unve | the seerets ol 

hd ‘; Hi hd IMPROBABLE SCENES.—IV. 

married le oO 








Helpmate, it must have won for her a place in the very 
front modern fiction, if she had not been there already 


long 


ol 


Clayhanye (MrtTHUEN) is anothe: page, or rather another 
574 and nearly another of million 
words, of the Chronicles of the Vive Towns, in whose pro- 
Mr. Arnotp Bennett finds the raw 
many novels. It is called after a 
whose baptismal name was EKdiin, appren- 


pages quarter ib 
dreariness 
ol 
Bursley youth, 
ced by fate and his father to the paternal printing busi- 
instead of being allowed to follow the more alluring 
architecture. It tells how he kicked in vain 
wainst the printing-press, how he fell in love with Hilda 
Lessways, Who married another a few days after she had 
promised to become Mis. Clayhanger, 
prominent Bursleyite and found that life was still tolerable 
ana printet s ink not qj! ite so black its his fancy hac 


vincial 


material 40 of his 


ness, 


Jame ol 


how he became a 





painted it, and how cence — 
finally, on page 

573, “alter a whole 

decade his nostrils 

quivered again. to 

the odour ol her 

olive skin.” It also 

fives down to the 

last gaiter-button 


‘ 


’ , 
the minutest cdetalis 


of the lives ol his | 
fat (who died of | 
SOl ning ol the | 
brain), and some] 
al n others of the 


inhabitants of Burs- 


ley And the end is 
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feven his latest (which, you observe, we are not setting out 


to praise), can deny that he has an exceptional power of 
analysis and synthesis, wherewith to dissect and portray 
humanity, its manners, morals and moods. In The Osbornes 
SmitH, Exper) we have “the story of a well-born girl 
who marries into a family of nowveaur riches, and, at firs! 
repelled by the artless vulgarity of her new connections, is 
at last won over by discovering their underlying simplicity 
and greatness of heart.” The true distinction between 
refinement and vulgarity is not well made. The former is 
shown as a matter of fashion, doubtful fashion at that, 
rather than of instinct; the latter is marked by a few 
subtleties, over-emphasised. You are more annoyed with 
the author for repeating so often “a handsome lady” than 


with his character for that original utterance. Moreover, 


it would seem that not the well-born girl's point of view 
but the new connections’ speech and behaviour vary with 
the progress of the stucly. 


You will read it, of course; you 
will enjoy it pro- 
lbably ; but admire it 

| wholeheartedly you 

‘cannot. Therein 

| good reason to com- 

jplain, for there is 

| that about Mr. Ben- 


is 


| SON which makes 
|} you, or, at any rate, 
me, anxious to ad 


lmire his work with- 
out reservation. 
Upon the wrapper 
lof | Spirit of Mirth 
|(Mrtiuen) the pub- 
tell me that 
\‘it is, above every- 
thing else, a happy 
book": and, 
jas I resent 
leritical dictation, | 
jam bound to admit 
jth ut the description 
of Miss Peaay WeEs- 


lishers 


much 
such 








(FING REFUSED 


; } 
short-winded rea lers | 
who are better at 


magazine sprints than long-distance reading, the prospect 


of tackling the complete trilogy, even in annual stages 
may appear as formidable as a Marathon race. But for 
ny part, having completed a third of the course, I hope, 
all being well, to win to Shepherd’s Bush in 1912. For 
in spite of its huge leneth (and the terrible sentence on 
uve 573 about the olive skin), Clayhanyer is a remark- 
able book. I feel as if | know Hd pand Flilda au for /, 
even without Parts Il. and II1L., thanks to the extra- 
ordinary detail with which Mr. Bexnerr has described 


And I like his mind and his 
sense of humour and pathos which help him to make a 


them and their surroundings. 


dramatic story out of such unpromising material as every- 
day life in Bursley 

Che critics are as tired of saying that Mr. Ki. F. 
overwrites himself as he must be of hearing it. 


BENSON 
He would, 
therefore, be saving everybody trouble if he would spend his 
time writing the one masterpiece, of which he is clearly 
capable, instead of the dozen novels which fifty men might 
have written as well. No one, however, who re ads his books, 


ADMITTANCE 
ACTRESS, 


LING'’s latest novel 
i very true one. 
Moore, 
the mirthful spirit 
is & young person 
who, beginning life inauspiciously as the orphaned daughter 
of a Human Eel (* a contortionist,” she is careful to explair 
later, “ not freak ”’), circumstance and 
husband and his mistrustful family by simple happiness of 
disposition. The thing has been will 

in another medium. There is indeed much of 
the high spirit of Pippa in this Luphi syne, who will 
probably prove as irresistible to most readers of the book 


Is a 


BRuphi SVVNe 
TO THE HOUSE OF A MUSICAL COMEDY “ 


al conquers he 


done before, you 


remember, 


as she is to the other characters in it. 
are excellently drawn ; 
lifelike study of a 


Many of these Loo, 
in particular Miss Sa pro, a very 
certain st pe, and her quaint 
Bohemian circle; and the whole thing is written with an 


uge-ty 


easy good-humour that is bound to be popular; though: | 


the author has yet, [ fancy, to learn what is essential to a 
story and what not. Her theatrical knowledge, however, 


is certainly above the average; it was refreshing to find a 


novelist’s heroine appearing as an untried Turn at the 
beginning of a music-hall programme, without beinz told 
that the house was “ packed from floor to ceiling.’ Still, 


Phosie succeeds here as everywhere else; and deserves to, 


as quite one of the most charming débutantes of the season. | 























